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Editorial 
Tue question which Mr. Sanderson asked at the March meeting of 
the Home Counties Branch of the Library Association is susceptible 
of many answers. “Are libraries doing their job?” he asked. In 
ral we think that they are doing their best in circumstances which 
are not always Stimulating. He used the work they do with children 
as an example; describing it, if The Manchefter Guardian reports him 
aright, as being in many places ‘‘a few juggling tricks with books 
a a certain amount of shop-window dressing.” Again, “ two or 
three shelves of books would suffice for the average student studying 
for a university degree, but the urgent need for those shelves was in 
danger of being forgotten by libraries in their craze for special stuff.” 
Mr. Sanderson’s address had much more in it than these two excerpts 
would imply. They are, however, worth separate consideration. 
Librarians can answer if they are true or not. We know of places of 
which such remarks would be libellous; of others where they are 


mere truth. 
* * * 


A library is not doing its job if any man or woman appeals to it 
in vain for any reputable book. As for children, work with them is in 
its infancy here, and a certain amount of education amongst librarians 
themselves must precede its post-cradle life. We could name a town 
with a population of about one hundred thousand which has a chil- 
dren’s library but no children’s librarian; and the case of smaller 
towns is naturally worse. There can be no real children’s library 
apart from children’s librarians, and only a score—if as many—towns 
in the British Isles have real children’s librarians. We have to answer 
this part of Mr. Sanderson’s question in the negative. Turning to 
the university student, we are not so much in accord with him. Is it 
the business of the public library to supply examination text-books ? 
Every teacher has his own pet text-book, often one written by himself. 
If Mr. Sanderson means supplementary works, such as Principia 
Mathematica, the awkward question of cost and relative use arises. 
Again, we say, the average Student ought to be able to obtain every- 
thing he wants ¢hrough his public library. It comes in the end to the 
everlasting and evergreen story of co-operation. We think: 1, the 
student must buy his text-books ; 2, that he should be able to obtain 
all supplementary works of general appeal at his public library ; 
3, and that he should be assured of obtaining those of special appeal 
through his public library from the Central Library for Students with 
its outliers. That is a satisfactory programme. Are all libraries 
following it? We know that many are. 

* 

One of the interesting questions with which a librarian is often 

dis: “Why do you keep books which apparently do not go out 

your shelves for many months at a time ?” The librarian may 
answer wisely that it is almost impossible to predict the possible use 
of a book; that if a library is properly representative it will occa- 
sionally have books in some subjeéts which are not generally in 
demand ; and, again, that changes of political thought or literary 
fashion sometimes bring a recurrence of demand for particular subjeéts. 
So far, however, we do not remember that any really statesmanlike 
and philosophical answer to the question has ever been produced. 
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There are undoubtedly, as every supporter of the Central Library for 
Students knows, hun of volumes in many public libraries which 
are really valuable, but which, so far as the particular libraries where 
they rest are concerned, are practically valueless. The matter is ripe 
now for discussion, and we hope there may be among our readers 
some who will care to put forward their thoughts about it. 


* * 


Professor A. W. Pollard contributed a capital little article on 
“ Commercial Libraries and the Price of Books,” to the March 
Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, which is mainly interesting 
because of its statements of the reasons why people borrow and do not 
buy books. He shows that it is physically impossible for a real book- 
lover to accommodate all the books he would read. “ The rarest 
thing to see in a house is an ey 5 bookshelf,” he writes, a fact which 
every librarian knows, even if he has not noticed it before! He 
regards the size of books as an important factor in their commercial 
success. Libraries have caused the production of large-sized books, 
for which there is no room in a house. We could add that there is no 
room for them in libraries. “ The larger the book the smaller its 
value ten years after publication is a fairly safe rule,” he writes. Every 
librarian can endorse this, with a very few exceptions in favour of 
books in the fine arts. 

x ~ 


Alderman Graves, of Sheffield, appears to be one of those men, 
rare in England but less rare in America, who believe in devoting to 
the public some of the wealth they have drawn from it. Not only has 
he given Sheffield a park, he has now made a gift of £30,000 towards 
a new Art Gallery and Library. This gift has been followed by action 
on the part of the City Council who have approved plans for an Art 
Gallery and a Library which are to cost jointly £130,000. So far as 
libraries are concerned, we can say that this is a happy event for the 
city; whatever may be its art gallery needs, there has been no town 
of such importance in England with so wretched a central library 
building. It is true that Mr. R. J. Gordon and his successor, Mr. 
J. P. Lamb, have done wonders with the present inappropriate build- 
ings, and now that a really useful central library is to rovided 
Sheffield may become—as she promises to become—one of the library 
towns of England. 

* * 


As an outcome of their visit to the United States the Library 
Deputation of the Manchester Libraries—consisting of the Vice- 
Chairman, Councillor R. W. Shepherd, Mr. E. Vincent Harris, the 
Architect, and Mr. L. Stanley Jast, the Chief Librarian—have issued 
a compact and concise little report. A generalized statement is followed 
by brief notes on the buildings by Mr. Harris, and notes on equipment 
and methods by his companions. Book-storage and the stack system, 
reading rooms, study rooms, catalogues, binderies and almost every 
other phase of administration are touched with telegraphic brevity, 
but always practically and to the point of the requirements of the 
new Manchester Central Library. We hope the Manchester Libraries 
Committee will allow the report a wide circulation as it contains much 
suggestive matter for other libraries. 
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Some Notes on Local History 


By KennetH G. Hunt, B.A., F.L.A. 
Supervisor of Branch Libraries, Tottenham. 
In every English municipal library is a local collection, its 
being to aid local historians by supplying material ready to and for 
the history of the locality. The word “ history” in this conneétion 
has the widest possible connotation and is extended to include the 
history of everything pertaining to the town. It may be useful to 
summarise what is understood by local history, starting first with the 
activities ordinarily associated with the word and passing on to the 
wider range of aéctivities that the local historian has to include within 
his sphere of operations. 
firs duty of the local historian is to consider the history 
of the nation as a whole and review the part played in national political 
and constitutional affairs by his own particular town or distri&. He 
has then to trace its local government and ecclesiastical affairs, if it 
is a town of any size, and, closely akin to this, to indicate how national 
customs, institutions and manners are illustrated by local conditions, 
variations from the normal being noted. He must also devote some 
attention to topography, land tenures, institutions, corporations and 
influential families If his researches are to take him far back into the 
past he must be prepared to grapple with local archzology. If his 
re-creation of the past is to be a complete one he must deal with local 
arts and crafts nd pri space to literary and other manifestations of 
local culture. 
To sum Up, we may say that local history falls into three main 
divisions :—Po/itical, the town’s reaGtion to national affairs and its own 
rticular local government; Topographical, including changes in 
d ownership ; Ecclesiaftical, that is to say, the history of the eccle- 
siastical parishes embracing the locality, to r with the Story of 
special religious foundations; and Socia/, embracing wunlhine 
affecting the daily life of the distrié. 
Any historical research work, it is well known, requires a be | 
definite attitude of mind. The first requisite is that the enquirer s 
be well-informed and impartial. He must proceed on his way with 
detached and calculating deliberation. It follows that he must be 
scrupulously careful as to the trustworthiness of his information. 
Historical sources are of two kinds, Primary and Secondary : 
Primary sources include everything that can be considered as first- 
rate evidence, such as eye-witnesses’ accounts, legal documents and 
records of societies, institutions or government bodies, written in the 
ordinary course of business and filed away for reference ; Secondary 
sources include chronicles and histories, printed or manuscript, 
compiled from sources of the first class. Histories and chronicles can 
only be considered as Primary sources when the writer is describing 
events occurring during his own lifetime, or of which he may have 
had soma opportunities for acquiring accurate knowledge. Let us 
consider each of the four headings into which local history naturally 
falls and see what are the chief sources. 
Political history, in so far as the part played by a town in national 


_ affairs is concerned, cannot be studied at first hand by the local historian. 
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He will have to make himself familiar with the broad outline of 
national history and fit his own town into the picture from purel 
local records. Whether his town is large or onl he will get muc 
information from manorial archives, from the national archives pre- 
served in the Public Record Office and from other large manuscript 
colleétions. For matters conneéted with the government of the town 
he will have recourse to the local muniment room or its nearest equiva- 
lent. And as in the Middle Ages the mechanism of government was 
closely identified with the ownership of land, the same sources will 

rovide him with much of his material for the second aspeé& of local 

iftory, topography and land tenures. Nearly every series of national 
papers preserved in the Public Record Office is a mine of information 
concerning local affairs, the Charter, Patent, Close, Pipe and Plea 
Rolls being perhaps the chief. The most important type of manorial 
record is the Court Roll, which gives a detailed and accurate account 
of changes in the ownership of land and presents an interesting picture 
of the structure of local society. 

For ecclesiastical matters the chief sources are episcopal registers, 
parish registers and churchwardens’ accounts, though unfortunately 
the latter do not often go further back than the period just subsequent 
to the reformation. Records of disestablished foundations will often 
be in private hands. On matters of social history, much light will be 
obtained from the foregoing civil and ecclesiastical sources, —— 
from local archives preserved in the town muniment room. Further 
information will be gleaned from the records of local institutions, 
from private letters and memoranda, and from the hundred and one 
kinds of historical relics floating round in any town and only awaiting 
the advent of a zealous collector to be grouped into an interesting 
and informative series of exhibits. 


When records affecting even a small distri are so scattered the 
part a local library can play in amassing material to throw light upon 
the past is obviously a humble one. It should, however, try to get 
whatever it can, arrange its finds in the order best suited to the his- 
torical enquirer, and make every effort to obtain completer materials 
for the historian of the future. It will have no chance, either now or 
in the future, of obtaining the custody of national records, but it may 
be within its means to obtain sets of the printed calendars and indexes 
issued from time to time. In the case of ecclesiastical records, parish 
archives are kept in the parish church and episcopal registers are in 
the custody of diocesan officials, but there are various societies in 
existence for the purpose of printing ecclesiastical records and it may 
be possible to acquire relevant material. With manorial records the 
library has a better chance. Series of court rolls can often be obtained 
and much may be done by obtaining deeds, wills and manuscripts 
from families ion resident in the distri. Easier still to acquire are 
the archives of local authorities. Town councils can usually be 

uaded to entrust their muniments to the care of the Libraries 

mmittee.- Provision should be made for the future by trying to 
secure for the library the position of Public Record Office for its own 
special district, so that files of papers may be periodically transferred 
to its _— from the Town Hall as soon as they are no longer 
required for reference purposes. Also, of course, mi 
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material bearing on local affairs should be as assiduously collected as 
heretofore. 

Mention has already been made of the need for accuracy in the 
chronicling of local affairs. This is desirable not only for its own 
sake, but also for the frequent light shed on national institutions and 
customs by unusually detailed records surviving in perhaps just one 
or two distriés. Local history is often therefore a dire& contribution 
to national history and accuracy is all the more desirable on that 
account. And it is in researches into local history by earnest local 
enquiriers that a lack of accuracy is very frequently met with. Local 
historians are often so credible. Chance information will receive just 
as much weight as the most solemnly vouched for fa& and both will 
be recorded together, with no notes on authorities, and nothing to 
guide the later enquirer who deteéts discrepancies between the com- 
pleted account and that given by some other chronicler. Accuracy is 
most readily obtainable by paying due regard to the character of the 
various sources, 

The Librarian should try to imagine himself in the position of 
the historian. The first thing the latter desires to know is the extent 
of the material available. Consequently, everything in the local 
collection should be enumerated as far as possible in one complete 
and comprehensive catalogue with the nature of each item clearly 
indicated ; whether manuscript, book, pamphlet, print, photograph, 
or so on. The second requisite, and this specially applies to tals 
and manuscripts, is that the dependability of each source of information 
should be noted, not necessarily by an annotation of the catalogue 
entry, but by the grouping of available material at each se&tion of the 
classification scheme un the three headings, Primary Sources, 
Secondary Sources, and Miscellameous Items. Under the first heading 
would appear Indexes, Calendars and Printed texts of relevant records 
in the national and diocesan colle&tions, as well as Court rolls, deeds, 
wills, chronicles, town muniments and all original material in the 
keeping of the library. Bibliographies of available material, of which 
it is not possible to supply abstracts, should also be provided. The 
second heading (Seco Sources) should embrace such works on 
national questions as make special mention of the town; printed and 
manuscript local histories; miscellaneous notes; transaétions of local 
archeological and historical societies and all other compilations of 
authoritative value. Grouped under the heading Miscellaneous should 
appear all the remaining material that does not fall conveniently 
under the first two . As far as possible these three divisions 
should be applied to each seétion of the classification in use for the 
local colleétion, and the whole of the oddly-assorted material found in 
most local colle&tions should be worked into the system outlined above. 
A good classification scheme is essential. The four as of local 
history mentioned above, Political, Topographical, Ecclesiastical and 
Social, indicate convenient headings for the main classes. These may 
be subdivided and extended indefinitely to include nearly everything 
in local colle@tions. A lot of useful material in the general reference 

collection may be linked up by cross-references under the appropriate 
classified heading in the catalogue of the local colle¢tion. 
This leads to a further i. No study of the local colle&ion 
can be brought to a satisfactory conclusion (unless the enquirer is 
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already very widely read) without the use of general works dealing 
in general terms with the problem at issue. If the field of enquiry 
is the history of the local manor, good general works on the manor 
are essential ; if it is local pottery, the necessity for authoritative works 
on the general subje& of pottery is equally felt. So local colleGions 
offer an example (there are many others) of the futility of embarking 
on any secon enterprise until a thoroughly sound and representa- 
tive general colleétion has been built up. The reference collection 
should contain a selection of every type of work needed to equip the 
research worker for obtaining full value from the local colle@tion— 
General and Special Topography, Archxology, British History, 
Manorial History, Constitutional History, Archite€tural History, 
Parish Churches, Church Furniture, Heraldry, Monument and Brasses, 
Stained Glasses, ee em (most useful and comprehensive is of 
course the Di&ionary of National Biography), Arts and Crafts prac- 
tised locally, are some of the most important topics about which there 
should be full information. This should be immediately available in 
the reference department and linked up with the material in the loca! 
colleGion by means of entries in the local catalogue. 

A further necessity is that guides should be provided to aid the 
research worker in his use of the local material—introdu€tions such as 
“ How to Write the History of a Parish,” by Dr. J. C. Cox; Thomp- 
son’s two pamphlets on local history ; and “ Village Life in the 15th 
Century,” by Haward and Duncan, are invaluable. More general 
books on the writing of history are equally essential. 

Probably the best way of elucidating local history is on a co- 
operative basis and an easy and frequently used method of making 
the resources of the local colle&tion known to history enthusiasts is 
for the Librarian to take a sympathetic interest in the work of the 
local branch of the Historical Association. If no such branch is in 
existence he may very well devote a little time to forming one. Even 
if its members are not primarily interested in local affairs their interest 
in general history may lead them to the study of various matters of 
local importance owing to the faé already mentioned, that move- 
ments immediately of a local significance often play an important 
part in the general current of national afiairs. One or two examples 
may be quoted. Any study of the decline of the wool industry in 
Devon and the South West has a more than local significance in its 
bearing on the general question of the Industrial Revolution. Similarly 
the Study of a local religious foundation has a wide importance in the 
light it will throw on national ecclesiastical affairs for the period under 
review. 

Examples such as the foregoing may be prolonged indefinitely, 
but enough has been said to indicate the national importance of 
putting the study of local history upon a scientific basis. Stories of 
manors, buildings and influential families, important though these be, 
do not constitute the be-all and the end-all of the local historian’s 
endeavours. ‘His scope should be far wider. In promoting this 
broader view of the subjeét libraries can materially assist by a 
the gaps in their local colleétions and indicating what other materi 
is in existence and where it is to be found. However scattered this 
other material may be, libraries can insert references to it in “ Local” 
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catalogues and p such references at the points where they will 
be of greatest value. In this way the first step in any enquiry into local 
history will be a visit to the local library. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 

Mr. Cranshaw is kind enough to give me “ another opportunity 
for word-torture.” Even if I wished to carry the controversy further 
I must consider your feelings and so I ask you to read but little more on 
this topic. Controversies like this are good for all concerned, but if 
unduly protraéted become personal and wander away from the point. 
Indeed this one has done so already, for while Mr. Cranshaw says that 
his “ obje@ in writing . . . was to strike a note of warning against 
[my] emotional outburst on amalgamation” he will find that in neither 
of my letters do I discuss the subje& of amalgamation at all, neither 
do I even mention the A.A.L. So much for my 

EMOTIONAL OursBuRST. 

Well, Eratosthenes, I can quite agree with your remarks. I can 
understand the viewpoint of Mr. Cranshaw and those who see things 
from his angle. It is but the viewpoint of his generation—one of 
scepticism and suspicion, tinged with a certain hardness. It isa post- 
war attitude: ‘“ We’ve had enough of sentimentality and of good 
intentions ; we know where those will take us. Let’s be brutally 
candid and admit that this is a world of calculating rogues in which’ 
it is up to every man to look after himself and the Devil take the hind- 
most.” My own grandson, Eratosthenes, talks in the same way. 
Really he doesn’t mean it. 

So I hope, and indeed believe, that Mr. Cranshaw doesn’t really 
think that the powers that be in the L.A. are, as he suggests, a€tuated 
by mercenary motives, that they are “ coercing ” assistants to join 
solely in order to lay their greedy hands upon their subscriptions, 
that they might grab yet more from a misguided Carnegie Trust. 

How rr Att Is. 

Has he not considered what is going to be done with the money ? 
Does he think that the officers pot councillors share it among them- 
selves? Does he imagine that the Carnegie Trust would render 
assistance for any but necessary and desirable objets ? Does he not 
see, in faét, that the Carnegie grant was made to depend upon new 
subscription income for the very reason that it was desired to increase 
membership—that membership and not revenue is the real objective ? 

Is it not clear, indeed, that under the new system the revenue 
per member will not be so high as before, if the whole membership is 
taken into account? After all that has been said is it possible that 
anyone should not now realise that what we seek is merely that the 
L.A. shall be fully representative, shall embrace all who are interested 
in library work, and consequently be able to promote the interests of the 
profession and movement as a whole and in all its aspects, helped by 
the support and interest of all concerned. To be effective it needs 
funds ; the bigger the funds the more it can do. But let us rather 


have everyone paying ten shillings than per cent. paying £20 apiece. 
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Therefore, let me drop this subje& with a word of warning. 
Pethaps Mr. Cranshaw will say I’m preaching. Let him say. If men 
and women, young and old, come into the Association because of 
what they can get out of it they'll get precious little. They’ve got to 
come in with the idea of contributing their share towards its effective- 
ness. After all an Association is only an aggregation of individual 
members, each of whom has his share of responsibility and control 
and each of whom can give something, be it knowledge, enthusiasm, 
construétive criticism or only a subscription, to the common good. 
The more put into the Association the more can each member 
draw out, though in any case he is certain to gain more than he gives 
so long as we have with us men, such as we now have, who give out 
of all proportion to what they receive. The Council, therefore, secks 
to enrol new members, and to “ coerce ” (if Mr. Cranshaw will have it 
so) candidates for the L.A. examinations, because it sincerely believes 
that it is to the benefit of those new members that they should join. 

It is a 

Beastty THING To SUGGEST 
that the L.A. is a€tuated by any other motive and I hope that Mr. 
Cranshaw will have the wisdom and courage to withdraw the 
suggestion. 

As for amalgamation—which I mention, be it noted, for the 
firs time—it is quite evident that the A.A.L. will not lose its identity, 
that The Library Assiffant will not be prejudiced and that “ after a 
few years” the A.A.L. will not be “ beyond hope of resurrection,” 
will not, in fa&, be anywhere near to decease. 


Talking of 
EXAMINATIONS 

reminds me of a matter of considerable importance. Students to-day 
have a and highly undesirable difficulty in securing the necessary 
textbooks. Most libraries have their own colleétions for the use 
of their Staff and there are the L.A., A.A.L. and Greenwood libraries 
from which they can borrow. But this is not enough. Every year some 
hundreds of students are requiring the same textbooks for some months. 
Several members of a Staff may be taking the same examination. 
Often the libraries concerned would buy the necessary duplicates 
if they could, but often they can’t—because several important works are 
unobtainable. Even Brown’s Manual is temporarily out of print ; so 
is Richardson’s admirable work on Classification. Champney’s Public 
Libraries is out of print and out of date, and as no later book takes its 
eo a new edition is urgently needed. So is a new edition of Brown’s 

uide to Librarianship. It is to be hoped that before long these text- 
books will be made available again. Even so the position would still 
not be satisfactory ; the book supply is not good enough. To take 


one le—how many libraries possess a copy of the Library of 
poms ae ification Schedules ? Yet a study of this is a fine educa- 
tion is itself. 


Surely, since charity begins at home, we librarians can devise 
some means of catering for our own people. Here, then, is a 
suggestion which some keen L.A. member might be willing to put 
into operation. There must be in many public libraries numerous 


‘ copies of the various textbooks which each winter are not _ 
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DUNN & WILSON, LTD. 
ON BOOK SEWING 


We own the most up-to-date plant for lining books every 
leaf. THEREFORE WE DO NOT REQUIRE TO OVER- 
SEW BOOKS WHEN IT IS INADVISABLE TO DO SO, 


We own the most up-to-date plant for oversewing books 
THEREFORE WE DO NOT QUIRE TO LINE BOOKS 
EVERY LEAF WHEN IT IS INADVISABLE TO DO SO. 


Perfectly oversewn books are juced by us as quickly as 

are books lined every leaf, REFORE WE ARE NOT 

COMPELLED TO ADHERE TO ONE METHOD OF 
SEWING. 

Each book is sewn by us in the method best suited to the 

quality of the paper, so as to ensure the longest service. 


We have as many different methods of sewing as there are 
ifferent qualities of paper. 


IT IS AS ABSURD TO SEW BOOKS TO ONE 
SPECIFICATION AS IT IS TO USE ONE 
MEDICINE TO CURE ALL ILLS. 


Bellevue Bindery, scortanp 


BARODA AND ITS LIBRARIES. 


By NEWTON MOHUN DUTT, F.L.A., Curator of State Libraries, Baroda, 
Reader to H.H. the Maharaja Gaekwad, and Honorary Foreign Correspondent, 
Royal Society of Literature. 234 pages, royal Svo, 34 illustrations and 

With Three Addresses by H.H. the Maharaja Gaekwad, Introduction by 

the Dewan of Baroda and a 40-page bibliography of library economy. 


Price 4s. 6d. 


** It is in its way a manual of library economy, showing the organisation of the central and 
the cules and students and children.'’— Library Assistant. 


ane beaks by way of being on a@ mere report 

of Baroda’ tometer though, even there the work is full of interest."'"— Librarian and Book World. 

pt and are steadily is perfec Hewat 

of the Association des Bibl: 

The Baroda System is a most organization.""—Dr. E. A. Baker, Director, 
School of Librarianship, lon University. 

“*A veritable mine of information for those who are interested in the details of library organi- 


GRAFTON & CO., 
COPTIC HOUSE, 51 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.1 


zation. . . 

Mbrary.”"— 

rake “‘An excellent presentment of the library work done in this pioneer Indian State. Mr. Dutt 
is to be congratulated on his work, which shows a fine enthusiasm and one which those of us who 

y of have known and who have liked India would desire to see manifest itself in the other native 
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by members of those particular staffs. For example, in my own son’s 

libra , mo one Studied cataloguing this winter though four took 
classification. In another library the position might well be reversed. 
I suggest therefore that a form might be sent out with the September 
and January L.A. Records. Librarians would be asked to say on these 
forms whether they had any copies of textbooks for any se¢tions which 
their own Staff were not requiring, and also whether their Staff required 
any extra copies or books which they did not possess. These replies 
could then be compared and Students’ requirements filled by mutual 
exchange. 

The Yorkshire Division of the A.A.L. has, I see, invented a new 
game for which the name 

PortING THE PLACER 
would be a riate. The suggestion was embodied in a resolutioa 
‘to the effect that the correé classification places of the afternoon 

t of section three of the L.A. examinations be published in at 
lease one professional periodical within two months of the date of the 
examination.” “The resolution,” we note, “was unanimously 
supported.” But why “at least one periodical” ? Why not all? 
Surely it would be unfair, in these days when controversial themes are 
so few and far between, to give one paper the monopoly of an ideal 
silly season correspondence. Yes, it’s an excellent idea, though there 
are a few points upon which I am not clear. First of all, who is to say 
what are corre& placings—the candidates or the examiners, or an 
independent boned ef experts? The candidates, obviously, would 
know—so why bother to publish the placings ? Let them send them 
dire&, with appropriate comments, to the examiners. If a board of 
experts, why not let them examine? Evidently the examiners alone 
remain. Why not go further, though, and ask a// the examiners to 
publish a set of ideal answers. Or go further still, and let the candi- 
dates examine these ideal answers, invite other entrants and eleét their 
own examiners as a result of this examination. Then no one could 
complain, excepting the examiners, who, after all, are of no account. 
Why should we consider them ? 

But, Eratosthenes, what worries me most is this—are there 
corre& placings ? Is it not merely that some are better, or less bad, 
than others. Though undoubtedly the examiners have their own idea 
of the best possible placings do they not, when this is not given, 
endeavour to understand what the candidate is driving at, to see how 
far his error is an intelligent error rather than a bad guess, and mark 
accordingly. I think so. Yours, 

ARISTONYMOUS. 
We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of 
Lerrers ON Our Wor p.] 


Personal Notes 


Miss E. M. Macdonald, Senior Assistant Cataloguing Depart- 
ment, Sheffield Public Libraries, to be Assistant in Charge of the Local 
Colleton, Reference Library. Salary, £153 per annum rising to 
£220. Miss Macdonald possesses the Northern Universities Matricula- 
tion and four L.A. Certificates (one “ with honours ”) 


a 
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Miss Gwendolen Rees, F.L.A. (Hons. Diploma), Librarian-in- 
Charge, North Library, Fulham, to be Deputy Librarian, Fulham 
Public Libraries 

Mr. R. D. Hilton Smith, Librarian of Ashburton Library, 
Croydon, to be Deputy Librarian, Hendon Public Libraries. 

Miss E. H. Colwell to be Children’s Librarian at the Hendon 
Public Libraries. 

Miss E. E. Pyman to be Senior Assistant at the Hendon Public 
Libraries. 


Library Topics 


[The Editor of Tue Liprary Wor ip would be glad if Librarians would 
furnish Topics of Professional interest relating to their Libraries for 
inclusion in these columns. Matter should reach the Editorial Offices 
not later than the first day of each month.) 


Bethnal Green 


A ninety-two page catalogue of the books added to the Adult 
Lending and Reference Libraries has just been issued by the Bethnal 
Green Public Libraries. Price One Penny. A most interesting feature 
is the faét that the whole of the books enumerated therein were pub- 
lished during 1928. Mr. Radcliffe and his staff are to be congratulated 
on a thoroughly sound piece of work. 


Cambridge 


A sele& bibliography of books on Money and Banking, a most 
interesting article on Books and Life and a list of books on Gardening, 
are a few of the features to be found in the Cambridge Public Library 
Record for April. 


Fulham 


An exhibition of Fulham Pottery and Prints was opened at the 
Central Library on April 13th. A very fine list of letures and talks 
have been arranged and a prize essay competition has been inaugurated 
in conne@ion with this Exhibition which is to remain open until 
May 11th. 

Ipswich 

Under the heading “‘ Who Goes There ?” a list of recommended 
books on the three political parties of this country is given in the 
Ipswich Library Journal. These books are being kept together on a 
special Election Shelf in the Library until the Election is over. 


Leeds 


The Leeds City Council have accepted tenders for the eretion 
of a new Branch Library at Hunslet, Leeds ; cost £15,000, £2,000 of 
which is for book stock. 

Intimation has been received from the Patent Office, London, 


that arrangements have been completed with the Patent Office, 
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Germany, to continue the supply of the German Patent Specifications, 
suspended since 1914. 

The issues for the year ended March 31$t, 1929, total 2,174,342, 
an increase of 73,116 on the previous year. 

Two Hundred Books on Gardening is the title of a special eight- 
page list issued by the Libraries. A list of books and data on Lubricants 
and Lubrication is the subje& of Bulletin No. 52 of the Commercial 
and Technical Library. 


Manchester 

An article by Harry Fostall, the Commercial Librarian, entitled 
‘* Manchester Commercial Library,” is contained in the Manchefter 
Librarian for April. 


Norwich 

The Norwich Public Libraries have received a magnificent 
bequest from the late Mr. Walter Rye, an eminent Norfolk antiquary, 
who also achieved fame in his younger days as an athlete, me who 
founded the Thames Hare and Hounds in December, 1867. 

Mr. Rye had been a co-opted member of the Norwich Public 
Libraries Committee since November, 1904, and throughout his long 

riod of service on that committee he constantly enriched the libraries 
gifts of manuscripts, printed books and a large number of prints, 
rtraits and maps from his own unique collections. He rendered 
ther service by compiling a card catalogue of the extensive Local 
Colle&tion at the Central Library, and published at his own expense 
several special catalogues relating to material in that Collection. 

During his lifetime his gifts of Norfolk manuscripts to the Library 
were 55 in number. His uest comprises 81 volumes of manu- 
scripts of the greatest historical value, 255 volumes of printed books, 
and a large collection of letters and papers on antiquarian subjeés. 
The manuscripts in the bequest include the invaluable colleions of 
Norfolk Pedigress, detailed accounts of the Hundreds of Happing, 
Tunstead, East and West Flegg, and part of North Erpingham, History 
and Antiquities of Diverse Towns and Villages in Norfolk, and 
Extraé&s from Norwich Wills, by Anthony Norris, an eighteenth 
century antiquary ; Calendars of Norfolk Fines, by Peter Le Neve ; 
Collections of Church Notes, by Thomas Martin and Anthony Norris ; 
Notes as to Norfolk Churches, by the Very Rev. F. C. Husenbeth ; 
Le Strange Manuscripts ; and Mr. Rye’s Index to the Will Colleions 
of D’Ewes, Le Strange and Anthony Norris, and his General Index 
to Norfolk Names in numerous local works. Some of the Manu- 

ipts had been in the Libraries of such famous antiquaries as Peter 
Le Neve, Anthony Norris, Sir John Fenn and Thomas Martin, and 
were acquired by Mr. Rye at very considerable cost. 

The memoir of Mr. Walter Rye and the bibliography of his 
writings, which were published in the April number of the “ Readers’ 
Guide,” will be reprinted and eee shortly with a catalogue of all 
the manuscripts in the Walter Rye Collection. 
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Sheffield 


The new Central Library and Art Gallery building in Sheffield 
is to be ereéted on the site now occupied by the two existing Central 
Library buildings, which are to be demolished. The site is rectangular, 
with a frontiage of 200 feet and a depth of 100, three sides with open 
Street frontages. It is probable that the City Council will later acquire 
the block of property on the east side for future extension, thus making 
a complete island site some 300 by 100 feet. The estimated cost of 
the stru€ture is £95,000, to which Alderman J. G. Graves, a former 
Lord Mayor, has contributed £30,000. The Finance Committee of 
the City Council has approved the expenditure of the remaining sum. 
The site is already in possession of the Libraries Committee. cost 
of furniture and fittings has to be added, and the total expenditure 
will be approximately £130,000. Building operations will probably 
commence in April, 1930. The proposed building has been designed 
by the City Archite& on draft plans submitted by the Chief Librarian. 
The — allows for basement and two floors for the Library and the 
top floor for an Art Gallery. 

The planning of the Library is as follows :— 

Basement Floor—This semi-basement will receive a fair amount 
of natural light and will consist mainly of a double tiered book stack 
with a minimum shelving capacity of 400,000 volumes, with strong 
rooms, janitors’ room, store rooms and heating and fuel chambers. 
A newspaper and popular magazine room is also on this floor, with . 
entrance at the side of the building. 


Ground Floor.—Entrance by a short flight of interior steps into a 
spacious main hall, with large recessed areas for book exhibition 
purposes. The Central Lending Library (100ft. by 76ft.) occupies the 
centre of this floor, and extends to the rear of the building, bein 
side lighted from the rear and having a large centre dome in the we 
of the building. Book accommodation is approximately 60,000. 
Passenger lifts to all floors are provided near the entrance stairway. 
On the left of the building are the Commercial Library and the Science 
and Technology Library, each being 2,500 feet super. An eleétric 
book lift serves the staff counter from the basement and runs through 
to the Reference Library service above. On the right of the Lending 
Library are Magazine Room and Children’s Library, to both of which 
access is gained at the side of the building. 


First Floor.—The Public De ts here are main Reference 
Reading Hall (104ft. by 42ft.), Sheffield Library, and Students’ 
Room. The right hand side of the building is occupied by the range 
of Administrative Departments, with the following room : Committee, 
Chief Librarian, uty, Typists, General Clerical, Administrative, 
Bookbinding, School Libraries and Extension Services, Cataloguing, 
Union Catalogue, Book Delivery, Working Book Store, and two 
spare rooms. These are all adjacent and are grouped to allow book 
progression by processes through the departmental chain. 

Mezzanine Floor —This covers the whole of the Administrative 
Depar:ments and contains Art Gallery store and staff rooms, and 
Library staff rooms, kitchens, etc. 
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Top Floor—Devoted entirely to Art Gallery. Staff lavatories 
and cloak rooms are provided on all floors. At the rear of the building 
there is a Staff entrance,and a goods entrance with loading platform 
and large eleétric lift serving all floors. 

Hillsborough Branch Library, the ninth lending library in Sheffield 
to be reconstructed internally, restocked with books and the whole 
system of administration reorganised, was reopened by the Lord 
Mayor of Sheffield on April 9th. Although this was the ninth cere- 
mony of its kind in eight years, the opening was the occasion of an 
extraordinary amount of enthusiasm on the part of the public which 
augurs well for the future of the library movement in the city, hundreds 
being unable to obtain admittance. The ereétion of a new Children’s 
Library has been commenced at this Branch at an estimated cost of 
£2,000. This will be ready for use in the autumn. Two separate 
Children’s Libraries are now functioning and another is included in 
the new Branch Library now being ereéed at Firth Park. The Sheffield 
City Council has approved the ereétion of a further Branch Library at 
Woodhouse. The reorganisation of the existing Branch Libraries, 
which has been completed by the reopening of Hillsborough Branch, 
has resulted in the issue of books rising since 1921 from 711,000 to 
2,000,000, and the number of borrowers from 38,000 to 80,000. 

Topical List No. 5, issued by the Sheffield Public Libraries, 
consists of Books in the Lending Libraries by Hillaire Belloc. Mr. 
Belloc was le&turing in the town on April 23rd, and the list has been 
prepared to offer readers who are interested a selection of his works. 


Swinton and Pendlebury 


Miss Winifred Graham, Mr. Bruce Graeme and Mr. A. G. Hales 
are ‘the three contributors to the Public Library Bulletin for April. 
So popular has this bright little monthly Bulletin become that the 
Committee are now issuing it in printed form instead of the cyclostyle 
method as heretofore. 


Wallasey 


The Readers’ Guide for April is quite up to the standard one 
from such an enterprising Library System as Wallasey. A 

list of books on Wireless and Broadcasting is given and a splendid lis 
of additions to the libraries during the past three months is also given. 


West Ham 


The four librarians of the West Ham distri€ have just issued a 
very handy Readers’ Guide and Handbook of Information. This 
guide explains in simple concise language how to use the library, 
the principal rules and contents, in short everything a would-be 
reader wants to know is contained therein. We cannot unde 
however, the extra charge of Sixpence per annum for Music Tickets 
and One Shilling per annum for Magazine Tickets. 
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Reports 


Batu Viétoria Art Gallery and Municipal Libraries.—Report of the 
Diretor for the a ending June 30th, 1928. Population, 68,648. 


Director, Re d W. M. Wright. Stock: Lending, 25,396; 
Reference, 45,110. Additions, 3,840. Issues, 219,285. wers, 
14,767. 


During the year a large number of books from the Lending Library had to 
be moved to the basement as a temporary relief to the acute congestion prevailing 
there, and to permit recent additions being made accessible to readers. The growing 

for books by children cannot be met by the present small children’s se€tion 
of the lending department, and it is hoped that some consideration will be given 
to this most pressing need in the very near future. A notable event of the year was 
the Bath Book Week. During this “‘ Week ”’ special exhibitions were arranged, 
lectures given, and children’s essay competitions were held, all with great success. 
The number of visitors to the Art Gallery reached 38,972. 


Cuortey Public Library.—zgth Annual Report for the year ending 
December 13th, 1928. Population, 30,581. Acting Borough Librarian, 
Robert H. Blackburn. Stock: Lending, 11,712; Reference, 
3,679; School Libraries, 1,896. Additions, 1,120. Withdrawals, 
735. Issues: Lending, 79,139; Reference, 5,865; Juvenile 
Reading Room, 3,776; School Libraries, 27,032; Distributing 
Stations, 6,003. Borrowers, 3,582. 

In their endeavour to maintain the stock in a clean, up-to-date and serviceable 
condition the Library authorities have dealt with an extra large number of with- 
drawals, replacements and binding during the year. The issues are well -in 
of those recorded last year. The desirability two branch 
distributing stations is seriously questioned owing to their rather gic progress. 
The growth of the School Libraries is giving great satisfaction, the issues foe these 
being now nearly treble those of the first year of opening. 


CoucHeEsTER Public Library.—34th Annual Report for the year ending 
October 31$t, 1928. Population, 48,500. Librarian and Secretary, 
P. W. Bennett, M.L.A. Stock: Lending, 15,746; Reference, 
7,834; School Libraries, 1,209. Additions, 1,591. ‘Withdrawals, 
1,256. Issues: Lending, 107,869; Reference, 21,953; School 
Libraries, 14,810. Borrowers, 3,328. 

The past year has been the most successful in the Library’s history. The issues 
are the highest yet recorded. The extension of the school library syStem and the 
c9-operation with other educational bodies are factors which have greatly helped 


to bring about the present flourishing state of affairs. A selection of books was 
received on loan from the League of Nations Union. An attempt is to be made 
to strengthen the colleétion of music in the Library during the coming year. 


Hove Public Library and Museum.—36th Annual Report. Population, 
46,350. Librarian and Curator, John William Lister. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 28,703; Reference, 15,028. Additions, 2,753; Withdrawals, 
838. Issues: Lending, 177,588; Reference, 17,290, open 
shelves, 38,697 ; Children’s Lending, 39,159 ; Children’s Reference, 
2,638. Borrowers, 6,850. 

About four years ago the Viscountess Wolseley offered to establish, maintain 
and endow a library dedicated to the study of agriculture and horticulture. The 
“Lady Wolseley” room is now open to the public, and exhibitions of local 
and county historical interest are held therein. The daily av issue from all 
departraents has increased during the past year from 00990. The moR marked 
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increase has been in sections devoted to Religion, Useful and Fine Arts, History 
and Literature. The second year’s working of the Museum and Art Gallery as a 
18,762 people visited the Museum during the year. 


Port Exizasern Public Library.—8oth Annual Report for the year 
ending December 318, 1928. Population, 34,718. Librarian and 
Secretary, Fred. W. Cooper. Stock: 58,933. Additions, 1,786. 
Issues, 194,653. Subscribers, 2,403. Subscriptions, £2,552. 

On October 2nd, 1928, the Library completed its 8oth of service, and the 
above Report gives interesting details of ins growth and its present 
work. Library buildings are to-day the property of the Trustees. Public 
intereSt in the Library is evidenced by he many generous donations which have 
been received from time to time. The Government grant for last year amounted 
to £450 and that from the Municipal Council £300. 


Taunton Public Library.—23rd Annual Report for the year ending 
December 318t, 1928. Population, 24,560. Secretary and Librarian, 
A. E. Baker, F.R.Hist.S., F.L.A. Stock: Lending, 13,979. Ref- 
erence, 4,004. Issues : Lending, 89,142 ; School Libraries, 13,346. 
Borrowers, 2,932. 

The figures presented here are the highest yet reached, and the authorities 
feel great satisfaction in the extended use which is being made of the institution. 
A fifth supplement to the general catalogue was published last December, and has 
found a ready sale. This — contains a list of prints, piftures, maps, drawings, 
= s to the County of Somerset and the county town of Taunton contained 
in rary. 


Tue Carnecie UniTED Kincpom Trust.—15th Annual Report (for 
the year ending December 31$t, 1928), approved by the Trustees on 
March 8th, 1929. 

This Report tends to show that the policy of the Trustees is essentially experi- 
mental, and thes it is based on and determined by cither their own observations in 
the wide sphere of social progress or the recommendations of expert advisers in 
enttiontee Tubie. In all cases they have sought to satisfy themselves that the need 
is genuine and widespread. 

In the broadest sense of the term “‘Adult Education ”’ is a fair description of the 
main aétivities of the TruStees. In the more limited, or official sense of the term, 
however, the Trustees have assisted Adult Education more definitely during the 

year, the most important new grant being a three-year subsidy to the W rs’ 

tional Association. 


ries is dealt with fully in the special Report published by the Trustees last 
September. The 00 County was £29,900- The grand total 
of Library grants-amounted to £90,501. 

The outstanding recent riment of the Trustees is the Playing Field policy 
announced in the last Report. Grants amounting to upwards of {4,200 were made 
last year to this scheme. 

Grants were also made towards Drama, Music and related aétivities, Physica! 
Welfare, Rural Development and Hoftels, and reached the huge total of £132,849. 


The Library policy has continued throughout the year under the three heads 

e Borough, County and Special. Widespread response has been evoked by the 

Borough Library policy, and a large supplementary allocation had to be set aside 

to carry the Trugtces to the end of the quinquennium—1930. The new Watford 

2, Public Library was among the public buildings ereéted with the aid of the Trust 

and opened during the we Grants involving a total expenditure of £21,275 

were made to municipal libraries for book purchase. ‘Wherever these grants were 

} ; responds at once to increased book - The work of the County 


Strength 
plus Flexibility 


THE OXFORD DICTIONARY. 
This illustration is given to 
emphasize the surprising 
Strength and Flexibility in 
the back of this “Oxford 
DiGtiionary” by pr 
in the sewing of the com- 
plete volume numbered 
2,376. 


The Oversewing Process can- 
not be superseded. 


Oversewin Machine Co. 


368 Congress (GIO) St., Boston, Mass. 


A Book-Sele&tion Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


Pustic Liprary oF New Sourn Waxes (MircHett Lrsrary). 
BrBLIOGRAPHY OF CapraIn JAMES Cook, R.N., F.R.S., Circum- 
navigator. Comprising the Colleftions in the Mitchell Library 
and General Reference Library, the Private Collections of William 
Dixson, Esq., and J. A. Ferguson, Esq., and Items of Speci 
Interest in the National Library, Canberra; the Aust jan 
Pioneers’ Club, Sydney; and the Colle&ion of the Kurnell 
Trust. Sydney, Kent, Government Printer, 1928. Distributing 
agents, Truslove and Hanson. js. net. 

To celebrate the bi-centenary of the birth of the great navigator an exhibition 
of all the books and MSS. available was held in New South Wales. This biblio- 
gtaphy is a catalogue of that exhibition and is an exceedingly useful addition 
to the bibliographical literature of , discovery and the Australian 

t. 

Wurraker’s Cumutative Book List. Part XIX. Jan.-March, 1929. 
One of the quarterly series of cumulative lists which save so much turning up 

of indexes. 

Tue Emprre Municipat Direcrory AND YEAR BooK FOR 1929-30. 
47th Year of Publication. 4to, cloth, pp. 324. London, Municipal 
Engineering, 1929. 12s. 6d. net. 

The only publication containing a complete and officially corrected list of the 
Local Authorities in Great Britain and Ireland, viz., 62 County Councils, 82 County 
Borough and 29 Metropolitan Borough Councils, 253 Municipal Corporations, 
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792 Urban and 646 Rural Distri& Councils in England and Wales ; 332 Authorities 
in Scotland and 163 in Ireland, together with leading Local Governing Bodies in 
the Overseas Dominions. The Direétory also gives their chief officials, namely, 
Clerks, Highway Engineers and Surveyors ; Water, Gas, Eleé&tric Lighting and 
Sewerage Engineers ; Fire Brigade Officers, Medical and other Officers of Health. 
Important information is to be found in a condensed form in the seétions dealing 
with Road Construétion and Transport. 


De La Mare (Walter) Stories from the Bible. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv., 
398. London, Faber and Gwyer, 1929. 7s. 6d. net. 

These Stories, as may be —_ ate beautifully worded in simple and dire& 
language, as near to the original as possible consistent with changes in meaning 
and ocrasional obscurities and repetition in the text. They are intended to guide 
young readers to the source from which they are taken. 

(Florence Brewer) BerweEEN WAR AND Peace. A Handbook 
for Peace Workers. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. x., 592. New York, 
Macmillan, 1928. 10s. 6d. net. 

A comprehensive survey of the avenues and channels that lead to World 
Peace. A book that should appear in every Public Library and one that will be 
asked for by all readers who desire the abolition of war. 


CALLAHAN (Jack) Man’s Grim Justice. My Life Outside the Law. 
Large demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 288. London, John Long, 1929. 
15S, net. 

A curious work which may interest those who are jaded after reading too 
many crime novels, for it is the Story of a real criminal with thirty years’ of w - 
doing to his debit. Eventually he reformed, but even that did not appear to satisfy 
his guilty conscience, as he rails at the despicable things that it is possible to do in 
the name of justice as a law-abiding member of society. 

MACMILLAN (William Miller) Bantu, Boer and Briton: The Making 
of the South African Native Problem. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 328. 
London, Faber and Gwyer. ts. net. 

A Study of the native menace to the white settlers in South Africa. Deals 
exhaustively with the situation, the cause and effec, and points out the hardships 
that are being suficred by the white population even to-day. 


Ciark (George Kitson) Peel and the Conservative Party. A Study 
in Party Politics, 1832-41 (from unpublished material). 2 illus- 
trations. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 516. London, Bell, 1929. 20s. net. 

Throws some interesting sidelights on Peel as a party leader. Tells of political 
fights, the Reform Bill and many other historical events that the student of Politics 
revels in. The work contains a very full Bibliography. 


Jackson (G. Gibbard) THe RoMANcE oF Fiicur. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 288. London, “ Boy’s Own Paper” Office, 
1929. §S. net. 

This excellent account of the remarkable development of aircraft during recent 
years should be on every boy’s bookshelf—if only so that his father may borrow 
it. In simple, interesting language, accompanied A excellent photographic repro- 
duétions of machines and pilots, the Story of a wonderful advance in means of 
transport is unrolled before the beholder’s eyes. 


SHanpv (P. Morton) A Book of Other Wines—than French. 8vo, 
boards, cloth back, pp. xl., 186. London, Knopf, 1929. 10s. 6d. 


net. 

A positive gold mine of ideas about wine-buying, wine-keeping and wine 
drinking. As his title implies, the author considers that France has already had a 
fair share of discussion on vintages, and he devotes himself to the following countries, 
namely, Portugal, Spain, Germany (at great length), Switzerland, Italy, the minor 
European countries, Great Britain and her Colonies, and even Africa, Asia and the 
Americas. Hints on corks, corkscrews, decanting and so forth are very informative. 
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Curistie (Mrs. Archibald) Samplers and Stitches. A Handbook of 
the Embroiderer’s Art. Illus. Cr. 4to, cloth, pp. xvi., 144. 
London, Batsford, 1929. 25s. net. 


A new edition of this comprehensive work is very welcome, containing, as it 
end A very pra@ical bookon the 
embroiderer’s art. 


Exston (Roy) Off the Beaten Track in Southern France. Illus. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 332. London, Bell, 1928. 8s. 6d. net. 
Travel sketches, enla and lified by the thoughts of others, depi&ing 
know n beauty Southem and a itinerary 
a 
Torrance (Alfred) Tracking Down the Enemies of Man. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 324. London, Knopf, 1929. 7s. 6d. net. 
An interesting account of the life of a tropical do&or, setting forth in stirring 


language his fights and conquests of those deadly scourges, cholera, leprosy, yellow 
fever, etc. Tells of experiences in the Pygmylands of Malaya. 


Batr (Francis Raleigh) The Law of Master and Servant. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xxvili., 384. London, Pitman, 1929. tos. 6d. net. 


A most important contiiaiiion to the Law seétion of our literature, written 
primarily for law students but of essential value as a work of reference. 


MacNett1 (Nigel) The Literature of the Highlanders. Race, Lan- 
guage, Literature, Poetry and Music. Edited, with Additional 
Chapter, by John MacMaster Campbell. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 586. 
Stirling, Mackay, Second Edition, 1929. 7s. 6d. net. 

An important work, being a fairly complete account of Gaelic Literature from . 
the earliest times. First published in 1892, a second impression was printed in 
1898, and a final chapter has now been added by the Editor, bringing the biblio- 
graphy up to date. 

Dreiser (Theodore) Moods, Cadenced and Declaimed. 8Vvo, boards, 
cloth back, pp. xii., 370. London, Constable, 1929. 155. net. 


The author cleverly defies criticism of his versification by the way his = is 
worded. These are literally moods expressed in cadence, and many ol tam 
an intensely sympathetic note of response. 


Markuao (Violet R.) Romanesque France. Studies in the Archzology 
and History of the 12th Century. Illus. 8vo, cloth, pp. xviii., 
522. London, Murray, 1929. 18s. net. 

A comprehensive study of French Church Architeéture of the 12th century. 


Boor (J. B.) London Town. Illus. 8vo, cloth, pp. 324. London, 

Werner Laurie, 1929. 215s. net. 

A most interesting account of bygone London from somewhere about the 
middle of last century to date. As is usual in such a volume, a large proportion of 
space is = to the shows of various kinds, but dinners and diners, supper and 
night clubs, press and pressmen are dealt with admirably, and a chapter i is devoted 


to the dog- -Stealing industry as it once was. The book provides a thoroughly good 
evening’s entertainment. 


Coutron (G. G.) Life in the Middle Ages. Volume II., Chronicles, 
Science and Art. Illus., pp. xii., 170. Volume Iil., Men and 
Manners. Illus. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 182. Cambridge, 
University Press, 1929 (second edition). 6s. net per vol. 


These vols are the second and third of the series. we BS II. deals —_ 
other things, pageants and matters of everyday life in the Vol. IIE 
deals with men and manners. 
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Guest (L. Haden) The New British Empire. Mlus. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. x., 334. London, Murray, 1929. 7s. 6d. net. 
Dr. L. Haden Guest, the former Labour M.P., recently undertook an i 
Tour. In this book he sets forth his impressions of things seen, heard and A 


Wesr (Geoffrey) The Life of Annie Besant. Illus. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
viii., 296. London, Gerald Howe, 1929. 155. net. 

An interesting account of the life of the great Theosophitt, Indian Naturali@, 
Free Thinker, Socialist and Indian Reformer. 

FICTION. 

Banc (Herman) Ida Brandt. Translated from the Danish by Arthur 
G. Chater. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, Knopf, 1929. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Originally published in 1896, this novel has now been rendered from the 
original into English. The scene is laid in Copenhagen and the heroine is a nurse 
in a hospital. 

Tue Best Detective Srories OF THE YEAR 1928. Edited by Father 
Ronald Knox and H. Harrington. With an Introduétion by 
Father Ronald Knox. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 486. London, Faber 
and Gwyer, 1929. 7s. 6d. net. 

Readers of this volume will be as much interested in the introduétion as in the 
excellent short Stories that follow it, for in it will be found a masterly exposition of 
the technique of the deteétive story, and a series of “ cues ”” which inform the reader 
of the exaét moment when he is to “ jump to ” the solution of the asta. Curious 
it is that human nature never gets weary of attempting to solve prob doubt 
because life is the most involved problem of all—nor of discussing the possibilities 
which enshroud the circumstances of violent deaths in fi€tion. A book for all lovers 
of deteétive stories. 

Davipson (T. L.) The Murder in the Laboratory. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 

p. 248. London, Methuen, 1929. 7s. 6d. net. 
th from a subtle poison as the title prognosticates, but poison administered 
in a most ingenious manner which will te&t the guessing capabilities of the reader. 

The novel was awarded second prize in the publishers’ recent Detective Story 

Diver (Maud) A Wild Bird. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 576. London, 
Murray, 1929. 7s. 6d. net. 

Miss Diver’s work is always worth while, and here she gives us a double- 
length novel in which characters already familiar to her readers appear. The new 
central figure, Eve Challoner, is a girl of real flesh and blood, of human hopes and 
fears and loves, and her life both in England and India makes absorbing reading, 
being told in a fine Style with patient and careful elaboration all too seldom found 
in these days of hurried writings. 

Duke (Winifred) King of the Highland Hearts. 8vo, cloth, pp. 422. 
London, Chambers, 1929. 7s. 6d. net. 

Readers never tire of the romantic figure of Bonnie Prince Charlic, and this 
psychological Study will give them a fresh point of view about their favourite. 


Foster (Geo. C.) Maelstrom. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, 


Herbert 1929. 7s. 6d. net. 
A novel of hate, love and prejudice, of warring nations and a smatter of politics, 
with plenty of charaéter Study and some frankness of expression not always pleasing. 


Grisse (Leonard R.) The Gillespie Suicide Mystery. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 312. London, Harrap, 1929. 7s. 6d. net. 

This dete&tive Story is advertised as “‘ different.” It has no hidden clues or 
chara@crs and the my$tery surrounding a masked woman, a garage and a deserted 
farm may be solved as readily by the ordinary reader as by the trained expert. 
A good Story of its kind. 
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LENEHAN (J. C.) The Marked Pistol. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, 
Herbert Jenkins, 1929. 7s. 6d. net. 

Quite a good specimen of what we must begin to call the machine-made 
variety of detective story. The clue for the reader is duly provided on page 231. 
Several of the complications are, however, novel and make quite interesting side 
issues. The author has adopted the commonplace habit (was it American in origin ?) 
of colleéting all the suspe&s together at the end for the final show-up. 

Nott (Lady Augusta) From Generation to Generation. The Rescue 
Series. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 416. London, Mathews and Marrot, 
1929. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. John Gore in his introdu@tion writes of “ literary rescue work,”’ and a real 
service is being done in reviving such of the worth-while novels as by chance or 
ill-fortune went out of circulation sooner than their merit warranted. Lady Augusta 
Noel wrote half-a-century ago with an insight into real life and an eye for preserving 
essential detail which should secure for her a permanent position among the minor 
classics of her day. 

Srout (E. Almaz) The Unpaid Debt. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 282. London, 
Putnam, 1929. 7s. 6d. net. 

A somewhat morbid Study of a woman’s fault, which is redeemed by subsequent 
understanding of the transforming power of real love. 

Totstoy (Count Alexis K.) A Prince of Outlaws (Prince Serebryany) 
Translated from the Russian by Clarence Augustus Manning. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 406. London, Knopf, 1927. Cheap edition, 
[1929]. 5s. net. 


This Russian romance of the times of Ivan the Terrible a first in 1863 
and was translated into English in 1927. It has now been issued as a cheap edition. 
JUVENILE. 


ANDERSON (Paul L.) With the Eagles. Illus. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 280. London, Appleton, 1929. 5s. net. 

A Story of Cxsar’s great armies. The author gives a note of some slight his- 
torical See so that his work may be enjoyed as a thrilling tale without 
fear of disturbing knowledge gained at school. 

Coox (Neil E.) Welcome Stranger. Frontis. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 234. 

London, Appleton, 1929. §s. net. 

A fascinating Story of a boy with a burro and a harmonica who drops in on a 
lone miner, and after resorting to a ruse or two worms his way in as “ pardner ”’ 
and pal. Pluck, enthusiasm and humour go to the telling of the tale 
Strvers (Earl Reed) Team First. Frontis. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 248. 

London, Ap leton, 1929. §s. net. 

The Story of difficulties among members of a baseball team and the triumphant 

mastery of its young captain. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Aputt EpucATION AND THE Lrprary, Vol. IV., No. 2, April, 1929 ; 
BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN LisrRary AssocIaTION, Vol. 23, 
Nos. 2, February, 1929, 3, March, 1929, 4, April, 1929, 6, June, 
1929; MEDEDFELINGEN VAN De OPpENBARE LEESZAAL EN 
BistiorHEEK Te AmMsTERDAM, Jan.-Feb., 1929; More Books, 
Tue BULLETIN OF THE Boston Pusiic Lrsrary, March, 1929 ; 
BULLETIN OF BrsLioGrapny, Vol. 13, No. 7, September-Decem- 
ber, 1928; THe Book BuLLETIN OF THE CHICAGO PusLIc 
Lrsrary, March, 1929, and April, 1929; A SeLecreD List oF 
Booxs ON ExportING, ImporTING, Ports, TERMINALS AND 

SutPPING, compiled by the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore ; 
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BULLETIN OF THE GRAND Rapips Pusiic Lisrary, Vol. 25, No. 
1, January-February, 1929; THe Htnpusran Review, Vol. 
LII., No. 299, January-March, 1929; Reapers’ Ink, Indianapolis 
Library Service, Vol. VII., No. 6, February, 1929, and No. 7, 
March, 1929; Mrnxnesora Becins Liprary INSTRUCTION, 
Reprint from Minnesota Chats, December, 1928 ; THe Lrsrary, 
Newark, N.J., Vol. IlT., No. 2, March, 1929 ; Notes oN MODERN 
Destcn, Comments and a Reading List prepared by the Art Depart- 
ment of the Public Library of Newark, N.J., January and Febru- 
ary, 1929; Sours Srreer, Newark, N.J., by Richard 
C. Jenkins, 1929; One HuNpDRED OF THE Nest NoveELs, com- 

iled by the Free Public Library of Newark, N.J., Reprint, 

anuary, 1929; Onrario Liprary Review, Vol. XIII., No. 3, 
February, 1929; TecHNicat Boox Review Inpex, Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, Vol. 12, No. 4, October-December, 1928 ; 
Amonc Our Books, a Seleéted List of New Books in the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, Vol. 34, No. 3, March, 1929; Sr. Louts 
Pusiic Lisrary Montuiy New Series, V., 27, No. 
2, February, 1929; TosHokAN Kenkyu, Vol. II., No. 1, January, 
1929; Index Vol. 1, and Bulletin of L.Y.L., February 25th, 1929. 


Library Association 
LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES BRANCH. 


THE — meeting was held at the Swedenborg Hall, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury, on April 24th, when a discussion on “ The B.B.C. and 
the Public Library” was opened by Mr. R. S. Lambert, Editor of 
“The Listener,” and Mr. L. R. McColvin, Borough Librarain of 
Ipswich. Lt.-Col. Newcombe presided over a fair attendance. 


Mr. Lambert said he proposed to deal with the subje& from the 
point of view of the exchange of information about our work and 
activities in order to see what practical results in suggestions for 
further co-operation would emerge. He alluded to the recent report 
issued by the B.B.C., entitled ‘“‘ New Ventures in Broadcasting,” 
and said this report indicated the B.B.C. lines of thought. He called 
attention to the broad line of demarcation drawn in the report, and 
that it stressed the thought that the B.B.C. could be more useful and 
suggested that it ought to be used as a recruiting agency for the think- 
ing portion of the nation. It should seek to stimulate intellectual 
interests and leave it to more competent bodies to follow it up. The 
B.B.C. had tried to implement the Report by creating machinery to 
bring its programmes into touch with all bodies concerned in adult 
education, and a Committee had been set up to do this work. The 
B.B.C. regarded their function to be entirely confined to encouraging 
listeners to make the best of their opportunities. He dealt with the 
number of interesting experiments tried by librarians and instanced 
Coventry, Sheffield and other places, especially with regard to che 
wo k done with groups of listeners. Such experiments were, he knew, 
dependent upon the librarian’s enthusiasm and a suitable buildin 
but he thought that happy chances usually occurred when the right 
individual took the initiative. 
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Mr. Lambert thought that the B.B.C. and librarians had the 
same objeé& to perform, while the library service also aéted as a cultural 
influence and had a responsibility to the student population of this 
country; having the same aim and ideal made for co-operation. 
Public libraries ought to be the natural place for co-ordinating the 
listeners and enabling them to discuss whatever features of the B.B.C. 
programmes were discussable. He said that the wireless debates 
provoked interest and asked where that interest went. It should 
cause some spirit of inquiry. The B.B.C. thought they could leave 
the following-up to be done by the public libraries, as they were in 
dire& touch with the public. The B.B.C. talks did create a general 
blind demand for pad se along the lines of those talks and for the 
books mentioned or dealt with. The B.B.C. had neither the ability 
nor the resources for doing this, and they could only enlist our 
help. He thought the library would become a useful centre for 
criticism from the B.B.C. point of view. If librarians took interest 
in the programmes the public would then regard the librarian as the 
focus tor making known their wishes to the B.B.C. He had only 
been able to say what he would like to see done, but he could not 
say how far they were practicable, and so he would leave that for 
Mr. McColvin. 

Mr. McColvin said that there were three forces that had risen 
in recent years that tended to a& upon the public in undesirable ways 
and kill the desire to do things for oneself. They tended to lower 
ideas to those of the majority. The three forces were the cinema, the 
daily press and wireless. The cinema and press had got into wrong 
hands, but, fortunately, wireless had got into right hands and there 
was every reason to believe it would be a good thing for the public. 
There was no more obvious case for co-operation than between public 
libraries and the B.B.C. They were on a par in several ways for they 
catered for the whole public of all ages, kinds and interests. Their 
funétions were pdensilly recreational, using that term in its widest 
and best sense, that is, to teach the art of living as distiné from the 
art of making a living. It was important that people should be happy 
and enjoy life. We were both concerned with the leisure of 
ople, and we realised the variety of ways there were of enjoying 
sure, some good and some not good. There was another point of 
similarity—neither of us were propagandists, as both catered for a 
voluntary public. We were all idealists and believed in our work. 

Mr. McColvin thought that wireless as a means of education 
was by no means satisfactory, that reading was better than hearing. 
Without the following-up process wireless was useless, so the function 
of the B.B.C. was not to give information but to stimulate interest 
to be followed up by reading. It was therefore necessary for us to 
co-operate with B.B.C. if the work of stimulation was to mean any- 
thing. One of our difficulties was to create a desire to read and to 
create a new reading public. The B.B.C. can get at people we cannot 
get at, so if the B.B.C. could help libraries as publicity agents they 
would render us a fine service. We in turn should further the work 
of the B.B.C. in every possible way. As to practical methods it was 
difficult to add anything new to what was already known. Mr. 
McColvin then dealt with the various methods already in use in various 
libraries, and mentioned the lists of books appearing in “‘ The Listener” 
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from time to time under the aegis of our Association. He thought 
we should place all our bibliographical knowledge at the service of 
the B.B.C. We were all grateful to Mr. Lambert for doing so much 
to bring about a liaison between the B.B.C. and libraries and for the 
splendid publicity given to public libraries in “‘ The Listener.” He 

so thought that book talks for children would be useful, as well as 
talks on the uses of books. Dealing with the proposed Regional 
Councils the B.B.C. hoped to set up, he hoped librarians would be 
represented as there was a danger of adult educationists becoming 
somewhat dangerous, as they are often a little too narrow in their 
outlook. He thought the B.B.C. would find it helpful to tone down 
adult education representations which were apt to be highbrow, and 
the public library came into contac with far more people than any 
of the other associations. The B.B.C. was working along the same 
lines as ourselves and was not a competitor, and the quality of reading 
is better as a result of the B.B.C. and wireless. So that every means 
of co-operation between them should be used to the utmost. 

An interesting discussion followed in which various suggestions 
were made some of which are to be discussed further at the request 
of Mr. Lambert, so that a considered opinion may be forwarded 
to the B.B.C. at a later date. The usual vote of thanks to the speakers 
concluded a thoroughly interesting and instructive meeting.—A.C.P. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, The Library World. 
Sir, May 8th, 1929. 
In your contemporary, The Library Assiffant, for May, 1929, 
there appears a letter over the signatures of Messrs. Firth and Marr 
which contains several serious mis-Statements regarding the Library 
Association. 

The proposed plan of amalgamation between this Association 
and the Association of Assistant Librarians is printed in full earlier 
in The Library Assiffant (pages 100-102) and is preceded by a con- 
sidered Statement from the Council of the A.A.L. Leést, however, 
there be assistants whose judgment may be influenced by the tenor 
of the letter written by Messrs. Firth and Marr, I think the following 
faéts should be pointed out :— 

(1) That the Registration fee is a single payment of 10s. 6d.— 
made but once in a lifetime. 

(z) That no one need apply to have their name entered on the 
Register unless he or she so wishes. 

(3) The Hon. Secretary of this Association in his article on ‘‘ The 
New Bye-laws and why they are necessary” never suggested 
that the “ minimum subscription to the L.A. may be raised to 
a guinea and a half.” What he did say, when speaking of the 
grading of subscriptions, was “I wish that the Council had 
made a guinea and a half subscription for librarians earning 
£450 and under.” 

(4) The writers of the letter overlook the proposal made in para- 
graph 6 of the plan providing for a category of Transitional 
Members who “ shall continue to pay the subscriptions which 
are demanded from members of the A.A.L. at the date of this 
agreement.” Yours, etc., Guy W. KEELING, 

26-27, ord Square, W.C.1. Secretary, The Library Association. 
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Economical Bookbinding and 
Book Supply for Public 
County and School 
Libraries 


WE have bound books for lending libraries for 

over forty years. We were the first firm to 
deal specially and widely with public library book- 
binding and we are doing an annually increasing 
business. 


Bookbinding done at a low price is not necessarily 
cheap. True economy is proved by the number of 
issues the book lasts in a clean and sound condition. 


We paper lined the folds of weak paper over 20 
years ago, and still do, but this is not the best method 


for all papers. 


We have more than a dozen different kinds of sewing 
adapted to as many different kinds of paper. 


Very stiff, thick papers of which many juvenile books 
are composed we album-joint the leaves with a double 
guard—at no extra cost. | 


It is a well known faé that a book bound by Chivers 
will give the service of two at no extra cost. 


Prices and particulars of leather and cloth bindings 
will be sent by return of post. A catalogue of 8,000 
fiction and juvenile books so bound, sent free on 
application. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. 


BOOKBINDERS PORTWAY, BATH 
& BOOKSELLERS ENGLAND 


Printed by ERANK JUCKES, LTD.. 30-31 Moland Street, Birmingham : 
and Published for the Proprietors by GRAFTON & CO., 51 Great Russell Stre-t. London, W.C.1 
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